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Birthday,  1944, 


Many  hot  words  and  much  hot  ink  have  been  spilled  on  both  sides  of 


the  Atlantic  over  my  subject;     and  it  is  almost  fourscore  and  seven  years  since 
they  were  first  spilled.     So  it  is  mth  a  sense  of  honor  at  your  invitation, 
but  also  with  awareness  of  my  own  temerity  in  accepting  it,  that  I  broach  my 
subject  on  this  great  American  and  great  American's  Day,    Tfhat  I  say  here  is 
not  about  Abraham  Lincoln  as  some  of  the  British  saw  him  some  of  the  time;  nor 
about  him  as  all  of  the  British  sav;  him  through  the  intervening  79  years  since 
his  death.     It  is  about  Lincoln  as  various  sections  of  British  people  saw  him 
in  his  lifetime,-  though  not  as  all  sections  saw  him,  for  we  no  longer  have  any 
records  of  what  they  all  thought  of  him.     It  is  also  about  the  vievr  of  Lincoln 
which  certain  increasingly  influential  sections  of  the  British  public  cane  to 
adopt  as  the  day  of  his  death  receded  farther  and  farther  from  memory,  and  as 
our  age  and  generation  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  foreground  of  history.  In 
brief,  what  must  be  attempted  is  just  one  Englislunan' s  estimate  how,  and  why, 
the  representative  British  view  of  Lincoln  to*day  has  come  to  be  -.vhat  it  is. 


contemporary  statesmen  of  their  own  country  or  any  other.    The  statesman  is 
necessarily  part  of  the  policy,  or  national  myth,  or  Party  program,  or  symbol, 
for  which  that  statesman  is  battling.    And  in  a  democracy,  Y/here  party  politics 
prevail,  any  statesman  runs  the  risk  of  being  a  hero  to  his  ovm.  backers  and  a 
fool,  if  not  a.  knave i  to  his  opponents.     Very  few  have  been  the  exceptions. 
Certainly  Lincoln  was  not  one.     I  need  not  labour  the  point  to  those  who  have 
read  Prof.  J.  G.  Randall's  timely  and  corrective  Essay  in  your  Abraham  Lincoln 
Quarterly  for  June,  1943;     nor  to  those  who  have  studied  the  language  employed 
about  their  President  by  his  own  colleagues  in  the  Union  Cabinet,  by  his 
representatives  abroad,  by  his  Northern  Democrat  and  Northern  Republican 
opponents,  by  Senators  and  Congressmen  like  Vallandigham  or  Seymourj  and  by 
editors  like  Horace  Greeley  of  the  New  York  Herald,  or  those  of  the  Cincinnntj 
Inquirer  and  other  Northern  oppositional  journals.     If  you  swell  this  contem- 
porary Northern  obloquy  by  the  torrent  of  abuse  from  spokesmen  and  writers  of 


It  is  virtually  impossible  for  any  people  to  see  just  the  man  in  a 


the  South  once  Lincoln  had  been  elected  and  the  Y/ar  had  become  inevitable, 
you  will,  I  think,  agree  that  as  the  majority  of  his  own  compatriots 
treated  him  so,  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that  foreigners,  who  could  not 
travel  to  America  or  use  the  radio  or  (until  after  Lincoln^s  death)  the 
transatlantic  cable  but  had  to  wait  the  arrival  of  all  kinds  of  Northern 
and  Southern  American  journals,  received  conflicting  and  confusing  pictures 
of  this  unknown  man  from  the  new  American  Vu'est,     Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
the  handful  of  British  correspondents  in  America  got  equally  confused  im- 
pressions. 

Now  I  am  not  here  to  address  you,  nor  indeed  am  I  qualified  to  do  so 
on  Anglo-American  relations  from  1858  to  1865  and  thereafter;     nor  on  the 
issues  of  your  Civil  TJar  as  they  v/ere  made  to  appear  to  the  British  public 
by  Northern  publicists.  Southern  publicistis,  British  publicists  who  were 
partisans  of  either  side,  and  the  various  official  and  privo.te  agencies 
simultaneously  concerned  to  prevent,  procure  or  circiamvent  decisions  by 
the  British  Government,     These  are  fascinating  subjects  on  which  insuffi- 
cient historical  research  has  been  made,  though  much  unsifted  material 
exists.     But  in  trying  to  trace  the  development  of  a  "British  view"  of 
Lincoln  we  must  begin  by  wondering  why  nobody,  vfhile  he  was  alive,  dis- 
interred the  man  from  the  statesman,  the  human  being  from  the  national 
myth,  "Honest  Abe"  himself  from  his  Party,  his  cause,  his  shifting  policies 
and  varying  programs,  his  military  responsibilities  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  a  dozen  other  elemet'its  of  which  he  was  also  the  national  figurehead. 
His  ovm  compatriots  and  most  Britishers  of  that  time  viewed  him  as  the  one 
symbol  of  many  elements  and  policies.     They  liked,  disliked  or  just  ignored 
him  according  as  they  liked,  disliked  or  v/ere  indifferent  to  any  or  all  of 
these  elements.     They  interpreted  him  according  to  the  best  material  avail- 
able,- the  bulk  of  which  was  by  almost  any  standard  poor,  prejudiced,,  in- 
adequate and  uninformed* 

Scarcely  anybody  abroad,  and  fev/  more  in  America,  knew  anything  of 
the  man  at  first-hand.     The  privileged  few  got  one  of  the  first  vford- 
pictures  of  President  Lincoln  from  Mr,  (later  Sir)  W,  H.  Russell,  special 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times, on  Iviarch  27,  1861: 


3. 


"...».. there  entered,  v/ith  a  shambling,  loose,  irregular, 
almost  unsteady  gait,  a  tall,  lank,  lean  man,  considerably- 
over  six  feet  in  height,  with  stooping  shoulders,  long 
pendulous  arms,  terminating  in  hands  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  which,  hovrever,  vrere  far  exceeded  in  proportion 
by  his  feet.     He  v/as  dressed  in  an  ill-fitting,  vnrinkled 
suit  of  black,  vfhich  put  one  in  mind  of  an  undertaker's 
uniform  at  a  funeral j     round  his  neck  a  rope  of  black  silk 
was  knotted  in  a  large  bulb,  with  flying  ends  projecting 
beyond  the  collar  of  his  coat;     his  turned-down  shirt-collar 
disclosed  a  sinevry  muscular  yellow  neck,  and  above  that, 
nestling  in  a  great  black  mass  of  hair,  bristling  and  com- 
pact like  a  ruff  of  mourning  pins,  rose  the  strange  quaint 
face  and  head,  covered  with  its  thatch  of  wild  republican 
hair,  of  President  Lincoln,     The  impression  produced  by  the 
size  of  his  extremities  and  by  his  flapping  and  mde-project- 
ing  ears,  may  be  removed  by  the  appearance  of  kindliness, 
sagacity,  and  the  awkward  bonhomie  of  his  face;    the  mouth 
is  absolutely  prodigious;     the  lips,  straggling  and  extending 
almost  from  one  line  of  black  beard  to  the  other,  are  only 
kept  in  order  by  two  deep  furrows  from  the  nostril  to  the 
chin;    the  nose  itself—  a  prominent  organ —  stands  out  from 
the  face,  vdth  an  inquiring,  anxious  air,  as  though  it  were 
sniffing  for  some  good  thing  in  the  wind;    the  eyes,  dark, 
full,  and  deeply  set,  are  penetrating,  but  full  of  an  expres- 
sion which  almost  amounts  to  tenderness;     and  above  them 
projects  the  shaggy  brov^,  running  into  the  small  hard  frontal 
space,  the  development  of  wliich  can  scarcely  be  estimated 
accurately,  ovdng  to  the  irregular  flocks  of  thick  hair  care- 
lessly brtished  across  it.     One  vrould  say  that,  although  the 
mouth  was  made  to  enjoy  a  joke,  it  could  also  utter  the 
severest  sentence  which  the  head  could  dictate,  but  that  Mr, 
Lincoln  would  be  ever  more  ■■w\'illing  to  temper  justice  vdth 
mercy,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  considers  the  amenities  of  life, 
than  to  take  a  harsh  vieiv  of  men's  nature  and  of  the  world, 
and  to  estimate  things  in  an  ascetic  or  puritan  spirit."'  }/ 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  follovdng  tidbit  which,  I  am  sure,  shov:s 
the  shrewd  President's  ability  to  flatter  a  very  susceptible  Englishman 
by  quoting  a  comparison  v/hich  must  have  slightly  bevdldered  him. 

"Seward  then  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,--  *Mr.  President, 
allow  me  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  London  Times, ' 
On  which  Mr,  Lincoln  put  out  his  hand  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
and  said,   'Ivlr.  Russell,  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
and  to  see  you  in  this  country.     The  London  Times  is  one  of 
the  greatest  powers  in  the  world,--  in  fact,  I  don't  knov;- 
anything  which  has  much  more  power, —  except  perhaps  the 
Mississippi.     I  am  glad  to  know  you  as  its  minister,  '  Con-" 
versation  ensued  for  some  minutes,  vriiich  the  President  en- 
livened by  two  or  three  peculiar  little  sallies,  and  I  left 
agreeably  impressed  with  his  shrewdness,  humour,  and  natural 
sagacity  "  2/ 

The  only  likeness  I  can  see  betvroen  the  London  Times  in  1861-65  and  the 

Mississippi  is  that  neither  of  them  gravitate  towards  the  North,'  The 

reader  becomes  a  little  suspicious  that  Mr,  Russell's  tribute  to  the 


l/  American  Social  History  as  Recorded  by  British  Travellers,  Ed.  Wevins, 
~    New  York.,  Holt,  p,3  73  sqq. 

2/  Ibid 


President's  natural  sagacity  may  be  somewhat  due  to  the  President's  percep- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  unimaginative  Mr.  Russell's  London  newspaptr. 
Nevertheless  the  very  next  night  (Liarch  E6,  1861)  Mr.  Russell  is  still  very 
impressed  "by  the  President: 

"On  returning  to  Willard's  Hotel,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
gentleman  who  came  out  from  the  crowd  in  front  of  the 
office.     'Sir,'  he  said,  'you  have  been  dining  with  our 
President  tonight.  '     I  bov/ed.     'TiTas  it  an  agreeable 
party?'  said  he.     'What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Lincoln?' 
'May  I  ask  to  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking?' 

♦My  name  is  Mr.   ,  and  I  am  the  correspondent  of 

the  New  York   .  ♦     'Then,  sir,'  I  replied,  'it 

gives  me  satisfaction  to  tell  you  that  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  that  I  am  equally  pleased  mth 
my  dinner.     I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  good  evening. '"  3^ 

Yet  it  vxas  the  same  LIr.  Russell  whose  famous  dispatch  to  the  Times  on  the 

first  battle  of  Manassas,  later  that  year,  a  dispatch  which  viras  no  more 

unfavourable  to  the  Union  side  than  many  printed  much  earlier  by  Northern 

papers  themselves,-  made  him  hurriedly  pack  his  bags  and  returr.  ';o  England, 

thus  upsetting  his  rather  pompous  editor,  the  so-called  "great"  Delane. 

Still,  we  take  from  our  ovm  kith  and  kin  more  than  we  will  take  from  others j 

and  both  the  dispatch  and  the  Times'  treatment  of  it  were  in  srockingly 

vulgar  taste  and  politically  most  inexpedient. 

I  mention  this  incident  because  it  is  a  good  starting-point  for 
our  inquiry,    Russell  ^ms  an  accomplished  war  correspondent.    He  ?ras,  indeed 
the  first  of  all  modern  vra.r  correspondents,  and  he  could  discern  at  first 
meeting  Lincoln's  profoundly  human  characteristics  which  very  soon  were  to 
become  more  marked,  more  fully  recognised  and  more  deeply  revered.  But 
alas.'-    there  vms  time  neither  to  discern  nor  to  portray  those  characteris- 
tics once  the  guns  had  opened  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Wars  have  a  momentiira,  as  do  all  events  in  human  affairs,  which 
carries  Commanders-in-chief,  Presidents,  Prime  Ministers  and  Dictators  along 
with  them,  willy-nilly.     Great  men  do  not  control  events.     They  use  them  to 
ride  on,  they  are  great  because  they  select  the  particular  events  to  bear 
them  where  they  want  to  go.     Lincoln  was  great,  and  showed  an  uncanny  sense 
of  timing,  in  just  this  way.     But  it  meant  he  had  to  go  slow  and  incur 
criticism.     Once  the  man  became  indissolubly  merged  with  military  strategy, 
foreign  relations,  slavery,  party  politics  of  the  bitterest  kind  at  home. 


the  Governments  and  newspapers  and  pwblic  opinion  of  foreign  countries  began 
also  either  to  sympathise  -Bvith'  and  urge  forward,  or  criticise  and  hold  hack, 
these  elements  of  American  policy.     Inevitably,  Lincoln  became  identified 
with  those  elements.     Britishers  between  1860  and  1865  could  not  see  Lincoln 
except  through  a  glass  darkly.     Each  element  in  American  policy  and  in 
American  and  British  publicity  formed  a  lens,  each  in  turn  distorting  the 
image  of  the  solitary  figure  behind  and  beyond  all  of  them. 

Much  of  all  international  wrangling  takes  place  between  the 
relatively  ignorant  majorities  on  both  sides  of  a  dispute.     Informed  people 
ViTho  come  nearest  to  Truth  are  always  in  a  minority  on  both  sides,-    and  they 
almost  always  agree.     The  strange  feature  of  Lincoln's  last  five  years  is 
the  historically  unprecedented  and  sudden  growth  in  Lincoln's  popularity  in 
so  many  countries  including  his  ovmj     his  astounding  transformation  from  a 
"ruffian"  or  "baboon"  or  "mountebank"  (his  colleagues  used  these  vrords)  into 
a  hero,  into  more  than  a  national,  an  international  symbol  of  a  universal 
and  humanitarian  democracy;     his  rise  from  a  minority  nominee  to  the  ac- 
claimed leader  of  his  country's  overv/helming  majority;     and  even  more,  his 
epitomising  of  all  the  unrealised  longings  and  ideals  of  the  common  people 
of  all  nations.     Yet  if  the  impartial  historian  goes  back  and  looks  at  the 
unfolding  days  in  this  quick  proceed,-    and  there  are  many  days  in  five 
years,-    he  must  surely  come  fonvard  to  1944  again  impressed  by  the  similar- 
ities between  the  movement  of  Northern  opinion  and  that  of  the  British  peo- 
ple's opinion  about  Lincoln, 

In  a  letter  from  the  American  John  M,  Forbes  to  Russell  Scott  in 
London  on  July  7>  1861,  about  Anglo-American  relations  during  the  vjar  occurs 
the  following  passage,  worth  pondering  for  our  two  counti'ies'  relations  to- 
day and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  world  in  the  future: 

"One  difficulty  mth  the  two  nations  is  that  each  persists 
in  taking  the  most  vicious  paper  of  the  other  as  the  exponent 
of  public  sentiment.     Now  the  New  York  Herald  is  a  most 
atrocious  sheet,  edited  by  a  renegade  Scotchman  v/hc  is  alv/ays 
vilifying  Great  Britain,  and  pandering  to  the  worst  passions 
of  our  lowest  people..., It  was  against  us  till  the  war  broke 
out  in  April,  and  then,  after  trying  to  stem  the  Northern  tide 
in  vain,  and  being  in  some  danger  from  a  Union  mob;  it  changed 
betvreen  two  days.  It  is  just  as  bad  as  your  (London)  Times  avith 
less  decency  of  cloak."  ^ 

^  The  Letters,  Vol.  I,  p. 280, 


6, 

Another  strange  feature  of  Lincoln's  last  five  years  is  the 
parallel  between  the  mental  confusion  of  many  classes  and  groups  in  the  North 
and  their  confused  attitudes  to  Lincoln  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  similar  con- 
fusion among  British  people.     Here  I  must  warn  you  not  to  make  arithmetical 
contrasts  between  the  nxambers  of  Northern  and  British  newspapers  taking 
favourable  views  of  Lincoln,  to  the  manifest  discrediting  of  the  British 
people.     For  one  thing,  there  were  far  Inore  newspapers  in  the  North  alone 
than  there  v/ere  in  all  Britain,     Secondly*  the  Norther'n  public  not  only  had 
a  greater  percentage  of  literacy  than  Britain  had  in  1860,  but  it  actually 
had  more  newspapers  to  read,  and  it  read  them.     The  British  press  circulation 
of  that  time  was  still  an  affair  of  the  well-to-do  class,  the  bourgeoisie  of 
London  and  the  few  big  provincial  cities.     It  was  smaller  than  in  America, 
The  great  British  working  class  did  not  read  daily  newspapers,-    at  least, 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  vrord  "readers"  I'vhich  a  Fleet  Street  editor  or  adver- 
tising manager  would  use  the  term  in  this  century. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  interesting  point.     Because  America  was 
vast  and  Britain  tiny,  because  travelling  was  still  very  difficult  in  Air.erica 
and  relatively  easy  in  Britain,  American  public  opinion  stayed  close  to,  and 
was  fairly  reflected  in,  its  local  American  press.     But  British  public  opin- 
ion did  not;     for  the  British  press  was  almost  entirely  that  of  two  top 
layers, —  so-called  "society"  and  the  "middle-class", —  while  the  opinion 
of  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  British  people,  the  masses  of  workers, 
rarely  got  anything  but  unintentional  expression  in  any  regular  British 
newspaper.     Even  in  domestic  British  affairs  this  factor  has  been  too  often 
ignored  by  social  historians  of  the  mid-Victorian  years.     It  is  nearly  alivays 
ignored  by  foreign  writers  about  British  public  opinion.     But  when  we  coma 
to  assess  British  opinion  about  Lincoln,  it  plays  a  most  important,--  indeed, 
a  decisive  role. 

You  luill  go  completely  wrong  in  trying  to  8.ssess  the  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  the  British  people  towards  Lincoln  from  1861  to,  say,  1863, 
if  you  consult  only  the  files  of  British  newspapers.     That  is  why  poor  young 
Henry  Adams  was  so  unhappy  in  London;    he  never  went  among  or  stayed  vdth 
the  plain  people  of  Britain,  as  American  soldiers  have  been  doing  these  two 


years  past.    And  it  is  also  why  Lincoln  himself,  uneducated  in  comparison 
with  the  young  Bostonian  son  of  the  United  States  l/Iinister  in  London,  was 
yet  so  vrise,     Lincoln  knew,-  from  John  Bright,  Richard  Cobden,  and  other 
wise  Englishmen  who  acted  as  honorary  counsel  for  the  North  in  their  country, 
that  the  West  End  of  London  was  not  the  British  people.     In  1860-65,  before 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1868  which  Lincoln  did  much  to  necessitate,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  unrepresentative  of  that  people.     So  was  the  Adelphi  Hotel, 
Liverpool,  nhere  most  British  cotton-merchants,  supporters  of  intervention 
in  behalf  of  the  South,  congregated.     I  must  quote  from  John  Bright 's  speech 
to  the  cotton  workers  of  his  home  town,  Rochdale,  at  a  dinner  on  December  4, 
1861: 

"It  is  amazing  how  little  some  newspaper  v/riters  know, - 
or  how  little  they  think  you  knov>r,"' 

Thus  early,  John  Bright  v/as  attacking  the  London  Times' ^  Punch' s  and  other 
metropolitan  newspapers'  contention  that  Lincoln  was  tyranically  repressing 
the  South  and  preventing  it  forcibly  from  doing  what  all  Thirteen  Colonies 
had  claimed  the  right  to  do  and  had  successfully  done,  fourscore  and  five 
years  before:    namely,  obtaining  independence.     The  North  did  not  lack 
povrerful  and  strong  support  from  Liberal  and  (in  the  British  political  sense 
of  the  v/ord)  Radical  papers  in  London  and  other  British  cities, —  the  Daily 
News,  for  instance,  although  its  distinguished  writer,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
supported  the  South  and  refused  to  go  along  vath  his  old  paper.     But  it  v/as 
not  British  press  opinion  at  all  vrhich  reflected,  or  created,  British  public 
opinion  about  Lincoln.     That  vra.s  done  hy  the  activity,  the  speeches  and  the 
writings  of  those  Englishmien  who  saw  in  the  conflict i  and  in  one  American's 
face  furrowed  by  ceaseless  conflict,  the  inescapable  moral  challenge  which 
the  entire  civilised  v/orld  had  been  already  dalled  upon  for  a  generation  to 
face:    which  even  Lincoln  himself  was  postponing  till  Northern  public  opin- 
ion, and  Northern  political  dissension,  would  in  his  judgment  permit  of  its 
being  faced  with  success. 

To  the  majority  of  Englishmen  at  the  end  of  1862,  Lincoln  was  cer- 
tainly no  more  the  ogre,  the  villain,  the  tyrannous  repressor  of  the  Con- 
federacy, as  which  the  London  Tim.ss,  Globe,  Standard,  and  Punch,-  whose  able 


cartoonist  John  Tenniel,  illustrator  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  ought  to  have 
been  both  better-informed  and  better-mannered, -    and  many  other  papers  were 
still  depicting  him.    Why  was  it? 

I  have  said  that  Emancipation  was  a  kind  of  watershed  in  the  flow 
of  British  opinion  about  Lincoln.     Britain  had  abolished  slavery  throughout 
her  territories  all  over  the  globe  a  generation  before  Lincoln's  Proclama- 
tionj  and  the  British  taxpayer  had  found  millions  of  pounds  to  buy  out  the 
slaveowners,  whoever  they  were.     British  observers  in  America,-  for  example, 
Mackay,  in  1849,-  had  pointed  out  that  the  Union  must  either  be  wholly  free 
of  slavery  or  disappear  as  a  Union.     Then  came  Uncle  Tom' s  Cabin.  The 
British  mind  was  prepared  for  abolition  by  Lincoln.     But  neither  Lincoln  nor 
the  people  and  politicians  of  the  North  v/ere  ready  for  it.     Long  before  the 
Civil  TJar  broke  out  Lincoln  had  declared  that  he  was  not  against  slavery, 
but  only  against  its  extension  beyond  the  original  Slave  States.     He  would 
not  go  to  war  over  the  institution  of  slavery  as  such;     but  he  would  fight 
to  preserve  a  Union  "perpetual  and  indivisible."     It  -wb-s  this  subtle  dis- 
tinction, scarcely  comprehensible  either  to  the  small  and  well-to-do  British 
oligarchy  or  to  the  masses  of  unrepresented  vrorkers  over  which  they  ruled, 
v;hich  clouded  the  first  impressions  of  Lincoln  in  England.     Even  before  the 
war  the  London  Times  of  November  29,  1860,  had  said: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  vrill  carry  vdth  him  the  support  of  those  who, 
however  tolerant  of  slaveryi  vdll  not  tamely  acquiesce  in 
its  becoming  the  basis  of  an  illegal  and  hostile  confederacy," 

Yet  so  much  trouble,  so  much  ill-feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were 
caused  by  Lincoln's  quiet,  steady  refusal  to  have  a  war  over  slavery,  which 
he  considered  legal  slavery  wherever  it  had  begunj     and  by  British  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding  of  his  reasons i     The  Time s  and  other  anti -Northern, 
anti^Lincoln  papers  did  not  like  slavery.     But  while  they  might  have  sup- 
ported a  v/ar  to  abolish  something  the  South  wanted  to  retain,  they  could 
neither  comprehend  nor  condone  a  war  to  preserve  something  y^hich  the  South 
clearly  did  not  want,  a  v/ar  to  embrace  people  virho  did  not  v.'P.nt  to  be 
embraced,  a  mxr  to  save  the  Union, 

Tfendell  Phillips  remarked  that  Lincoln  took  about  two  months  to 
abolish  habeas  corpus  but  aliaost  t\ro  years  to  abolish  slavery.     That  is 
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what  puzzled  Englishmen.     Not  one  in  10,000  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
"peculiar  institution"  in  three  vital  border  States,  which  Lincoln  was 
grappling  to  the  bosom  of  the  North,-  one  of  them  his  own  native  State,  He 
and  Seward  from  the  outset  had  repeatedly  asserted  that  slavery  T;as  not  the 
issue.     This  gave  the  Confederate  agents  and  sympathisers  in  Britain  a  free 
run;    indeed,  it  created  sympathy  for  the  South,  for  the  so-called  plain, 
blunt  Englishman  (who  always,  upon  examination,  turns  out  to  be  utterly  il- 
logical) asked:     if  the  North  was  not  out  to  abolish  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion of  the  South,  what  could  it  be  out  for,-  except  mere  armed  repression 
of  the  South?    And  of  course  the  copperhead  press  of  the  North  was  saying 
that  of  Lincoln  aiijrway.     So  the  so-called  "thinking  Englishmen,"  sympathis- 
ing ivith  the  rising  claims  of  the  new  nationalities  in  Europe,  tended  at 
first  not  to  think  very  hard  but  to  be  emotionally  sympathetic  to  the  South, 
Moreover  the  North  ivas  avowedly  high-tarrif,  v/-hereas  the  Articles  of  the 
Confederacy  expressly  forbade  a  Confederate  (though  not  a  State)  tariff. 
This  troubled  many  English  liberals.     So  the  North  had  not  one  single 
emotional  ace  up  its  sleeve,  except  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  on  which  all  British 
children  were  brought  up  (I  ims  myself,');     and  that  ace,  Lincoln  refused  for 
nearly  two  years  to  play. 

It  was  this  that  caused  the  most  vddely  spread  distrust  of  Lincoln 
in  Britain.     Late  in  1862  the  Archbishop  of  York  thought  that  it  was  too 
late  to  abolish  slavery  and  end  the  war  by  a  restoration  of  the  Unionj  and 
as  late  as  April,  1863,  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  South  Africa,  v/rote  to  that 
energetic  Englishman,  T.B*  Potter,  founder,  organiser  and  secretary  of  the 
Emancipation  Committee  (later.  Society)  of  Britain:     "the  horrible  letter 
of  President  Lincoln"  —  it  v/as  Lincoln's  letter  to  Horace  Greeley  of  the 
New  York  Herald —     "in  which  he  said  that  ho  would  maintain  slavery  wholly 
or  partially  if  that  would  help  him  to  maintain  the  Union,  makes  me  Very 
distrustful  of  the  spirit  which  really  animates  the  governing  Party  of  the 
Northern  States."    Notice  that  this  fine  and  logical  foundation  of  Lincoln's 
domestic  policy  led  to  the  belief  in  many  British  circles  that  he  was  only 
a  political  opportunist.     Y^ell,  he  certainly  was  a  political  opportunist. 
He  had  to  be.     But  those  British  circles  were  badly  v/rong  in  thinking  he  was 
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only  that,' 

All  this,  however,  does  not  explain,  still  less  excuse,  the  de- 
plorable excesses  of  prejudice,  bad  faith,  vituperation  and  ill  manners  to 
which  the  London  Times  and  many  other  London  papers  carried  their  dislike 
of  Lincoln.     The  provincial  press  vra.s  much  better, —  except  strangely  enough 
in  Scotland,  where  the  tart  and  pompous  Edinburgh  Revi ew  was  one  of  the 
worst  offenders.     (All  I  can  say  for  the  Minburgh  Review  is  that  it  was  no 
ruder  to  Lincoln  than  it  had  been  to  the  English  poets'  poet,  John  Keats; 
though  it  was  a  pity  that  Byron  was  no  longer  alivo  to  wreak  vengeance  by 
another  attack  on  Scotch  Reviewers.^)  It  is  as  v/ell  that  Americans  to-day 
should  also  remember,  when  they  recall  the  bad  behaviour  of  the  bulk  of  the 
London  press  towards  Lincoln,  that  these  same  British  pwpers  ivere  hissed  and 
booed  at  public  meetings  throughout  Britain.     That  is  why  I  said  earlier 
that  the  press  v;as  not  at  this  time  all-powerful  in  securing  political  de- 
cisions 01  sreat  moment,-  indeed,  if  it  ever  is  or  ever  was.'     British  public 
opinion  then,  as  most  public  opinion  at  most  times,  was  the  result  of  a 
ferment,  of  much  exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  in  homes,  taverns,  railroad 
coaches,  barber  shops,  the  street  andi  iJist  but  not  least,  in  great  public 
meetings  organised  for  the  purpose.    A  moral  purpose,  a  crusading  fervour 
was  needed  by  the  British  people,-    and  indeed  by  the  North  in  America,  as 
your  recruiting  statistics  and  your  historians  testify,-    before  they  could 
range  themselves  solidly  behind  Lincoln.     This  moral  fervour,  on  which  con- 
viction could  be  based,  and  from  vrhich  conviction  in  turn  courage  could  be 
drawn,  v/as  Emancipation.     Lincoln  steered  between  domestic  disadvantages  and 
foreign  advantage  for  nearly  tvro  years,  but  then  the  time  vras  ripe. 

In  the  North  it  led  to  the  ecstasy  and  devotion  of  the  Battle- 
hymn  of  the  Republic  which,  as  an  Englishman,  I  have  alvmys  thought  should 
really  be  your  National  Anthem: 

"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 

His  Truth  is  marching  onj" 

Julia  Yn'ard  Howe,  a  devout  and  most  genteel  lady,  saw  in  Emarcipation  the 

"glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord."     But  a  good  Cockney  v/oman  in  London, 
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hearing  the  news,  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  by  shouting  "Lincoln's  been  and 
gone  and  done  itj"    Everyone  knew  what  she  meant  by  "it". 

Thereafter  Lincoln  was  the  British  vforkers  '  man,  as  was  Louis 
Kossuth,  the  fighter  for  the  Hungarian  people's  liberty,     (Remembor  that 
only  ten  years  earlier  the  London  truckmen  from  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins' 
brewery  had  nearly  lynched  the  repressive  Austrian  Gen,  Haynau  on  his  visit 
to  London,  and  Lord  Palmerston  told  the  protesting  Austrian  Mnister  that 
the  General,  who  had  defeated  Kossuth,  was  "damned  lucky  to  get  off  with 
his  life.'")     The  British  worker  changes  little  in  his  outlook  on  life,  the 
Lord  be  praised,  and  less  still  in  his  fundamental  beliefs  and  sympathies. 
He  vd.ll  go  through  Hell,  the  Peninsular  7ilar,  the  Somme  or  the  North  African 
Desert,  if  he  feels  that  a  principle  is  involved,  the  principle  is  his,  and 
it  is  vital  to  him.     That  is  how  he  felt  about  slavery. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  itself;  though 
every  American  should  note  that  from  the  British  people's  receipt  of  that 
news  dates  the  impossibility  of  the  British  Government's  being  able  to  get 
Parliamentary  sanction  for  recognition  of  the  South,  or  even  arbitration. 
It  was  rather  that  this  shovied  that  Lincoln  had  already  v;eathered  the  storm 
rif  foreign  misunderstanding,  misrepresentation  and  uncharitableness,  as  he 
later  v/eathered  the  storms  at  home.     And  for  the  same  reason.     It  Vw-as  a 
reason  in  which  his  rri.sdom  and  astonisMng  unselfishness  shovred  to  their 
best  advantage  for  his  country  and  the  world.     He  simply  chose  to  be  mis- 
represented at  first,  and  to  be  at  last  sv/eepingly  supported  and  revered, 
rather  than  vice-vorsa.     He  wanted  his  majority.    When  he  was  sure  of  that, 
he  could  go  places.     The  majority  of  Englishmen,  like  Araericans  but  before 
them,  came  to  soe  that  Lincoln  had  to  hold  together  an  ill-assorted  team  of 
jealous  and  temperamental  generals,  a  Cabinet  only  a  little  better,  and  so 
to  preserve  v;-hat  was  left  of  the  Union  in  the  faith  that  it  could  serve  as 
foundation  for  one  sounder  and  more  durable.     Emancipation  could  only  be 
approached  by  this  path.     Vftion  the  British  people  perceived  this,  and  were 
told  this  by  the  handful  of  dynamic  souls  among  their  ovm  oompatriots,- 
Cobden,  Bright,  Thompson,  Potter,  Forster,  Goldwin  Smith,  Cairnes,  Fawcett, 
Dicey,  Rogers,  Darvdn,  Tennyson,  Mill,  Hughes,  and  the  few  newspapers  that 
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steadily  espoused  the  Northern  cause,-    they  made  it  obvious  that  "Honest 
Abe"  was  their  man,  too,     Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  soon 
bitterly  regretted  his  notorious  misjudgment  in  public,  that  Jefferson 
Davis  was  "making  a  nation",-  with  the  implication  that  the  South  should 
be  recognised] 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  although,  after  the  crucial  battle  of 
the  Antietam  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln's  popularity  among 
the  British  working  people  soared,  his  oivn  Party  lost  seats  in  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  the  Northern  Opposition  gained  them,  charging  that 
Lincoln  was  now  the  self-proclaimed  tool  of  the  abolitionists.    But  what 
he  lost  at  home  by  the  end  of  1862  and  the  beginning  of  1863,  he  had  povrer- 
fully  gained  and  more  than  offset  in  London.    Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  in 
London,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Washington,  could  now  both  sleep  more  soundly, 
knowing  that  the  pressure  of  the  British  working  men's  opinion  on  the  aged, 
oligarchic,  muddle-headed  and  ill-advised  British  Cabinet  had  become  so 
strong  that  Britain  would  never  recognise  the  South,  break  the  Northern 
blockade,  or  fall  in  vath  the  French  Emperor's  repeated  proposals  for  ad- 
ventures by  way  of  Mexico  in  support  of  the  South  and  of  slavery. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  vrhen  I  am  in  America,  why  so  little  seems  to 
known  by  Americans  about  the  terrible  sacrifices  borne  by  the  families  of 
the  British  cotton  v/orkers  from  1862  onv/ards ,  for  the  sake,  not  just  of 
Lincoln  or  the  North,  but  certainly  for  the  quiet  of  their  consciences  and 
the  integrity  of  their  beliefs.     These  British  families  amounted  to  almost 
10^  of  the  population;     and  if  we  use  what  economists  call  "the  multiplier" 
to  calculate  how  many  other  Britishers  were  indirectly  unemployed  and  their 
families  rendered  destitute  as  a  result  of  the  "cotton  famine"  in  Lancashire^ 
we  should  find  bleak  depression  and  malnutrition  from  1862  to  1865  in  as 
many  as  one-third  of  the  families  of  the  workers  of  England.'    Here  is 
John  Bright  again,  speaking  this  time  in  the  engineering  "black  country" 
at  Birmingham  on  December  18,  1862: 
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"They  do  not  know  in  America  ..what  is  the  opinion 

of  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes  in  England. 
There  has  been  every  effort  that  money  and  malice  could 
use  to  stimulate  in  Lancashire,  amongst  the  suffering 
population,  an  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
Slave  States.     They  have  not  been  able  to  get  it,  (Loud 
cheers, )    And  I  honor  that  population  for  their  fidelity 
to  principles  and  to  freedom,  and  I  say  that  the  course 
they  have  taken  ought  to  atone  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  miles  tf  leading  articles  written 
by  the  London  press,-    by  men  who  would  barter  every  human 
right,-    that  they  might  serve  the  Party  with  which  they 
are  associated. " 

Bright,  a  Quaker,  cotton-mill  owner.  Member  of  Parliament,  and  staunch 
free-trader,-    to  which  latter  Lincoln  and  the  entire  North  were  rabidly 
and  avowedly  opposed,-  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Union  and  its 
chief  in  frankly  advising  them  and  sometimes  criticising  certain  acts  of 
the  Union  Cabinet,  basing  it  on  his  knowledge  of  the  British  people's  opin- 
ion,-   not  the  opinion  of  Fleet  Street  or  Whitehall  or  Mayfair.  Richard 
Cobden's  letters  to  Charles  Sumner  are  another  helpful  source  of  data  most 
helpful  to  the  North.     These  and  other  great-souled  Englishmen  helped 
organise  the  "Address  of  the  Trades'  Unions  and  ITorkingmen  of  England  to 
President  Lincoln."    On  their  testimony  about  the  influence  of  the  mainly 
unrepresented  British  workers,  Lincoln  made  the  gesture  of  allovdng  ship- 
ments of  relief  supplies  and  food  to  Lancashire;    though  it  is  only  fair 
to  point  out  that  the  pro-South  Lancashire  cotton-merchants  had  originally 
had  a  glut  of  Southern  cotton  v/hen  the  war  broke  out,  which  they  had  sold 
and  shipped  back  to  the  North  at  fabulous  profits,  leaving  their  own  men 
to  go  on  the  dole  of  voluntary  charity. 

So  v/hen  the  President  v/as  ifvarned  by  his  colleagues  that  tMs  or 
that  would  cause  the  British  Government,  led  by  that  dyed-whiskered  sabre- 
rattler.  Lord  Palraerston,  to  recognise  the  Confederacy  or  declare  war  on 
the  Union  or  like  up  with  the  French  Emperor  in  Mexico,  Lincoln  more  than 
once  was  able  to  tell  them  that  he  believed  the  British  working  people, 
what  he  himself  termed  the  "plain  people",  vrould  stand  for  no  such  thing. 
That  WO.S  the  plain  truth.     Hence  Lincoln's  kindly,  but  also  astute,  reply 
(January  19,  1863)  to  the  Workingmen  of  England,  who  had  told  him  that 
Emancipation  vrauld  "cause  the  nejae  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  be  honored  and 
revered  by  posterity": 


"I  know  and  deeply  deplore  the  sufferings  which  the  working 
men  at  Manchester,  and  in  all  Europe  are  called  to  endure 
in  this  crisis.  .  .  *    Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  but 
regard  your  decisive  utterances  upon  the  question  as  an  in- 
stance of  sublime  Christian  heroism  which  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  any  age  or  in  any  country.     It  is  indeed  an  ener- 
getic and  reinspiring  assurance  of  the  inherent  power  of 
truth  and  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  triumph  of  justice, 
humanity  and  freedom.     I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sentiments 
you  have  expressed  Vdll  be  sustained  by  your  great  nation; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring 
you  that  they  will  dxcite  admiration,  esteem  and  the  most 
reciprocal  feeling  of  friendship  among  the  American  people, 
I  hail  this  interchange  of  sentiment^  therefore,  as  an  augury 
that  whatever  else  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune  may  befall 
your  country  or  my  own,  the  peace  and  friendship  which  now 
exist  between  the  two  nations  will  be,  as  it  shall  be  my  de- 
sire to  make  them,  perpetual," 

These  are  strong  words  for  the  record.    Lincoln  evidently  had  strong 

sympathy  with  and  even  gratitude  for,  the  British  people  and  their  untiring 

leaders. 

It  was  as  a  recognition  of  the  personal  debt  Lincoln  owed  to  the 

stalvirart  help  of  John  Bright  and  his  associates  that  when  Lincoln  heard  of 

Bright 's  intercession  in  behalf  of  a  hotheaded  English  youth  who  had 

plotted  to  aid  the  South,  Lincoln  pardoned  Alfred  Rubery.    The  signifjcant, 

and  indeed  pleasant,  precedent  in  Anglo-American  relations  was  that  Lincoln 

inserted  as  one  of  the  "Whereases"  for  the  pardon: 

"Y\/hereas  his  pardon  is  desired"  not  by  the  Queen,  or 

the  British  Government,  or  the  British  Minister  in  Wash- 
ington, but  simply  "by  John  Bright  of  England  

especially  as  a  public  mark  of  the  esteem  held  by  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  high  character  and  steady 
friendship  of  the  said  John  Bright," 

So  Lincoln  well  knew  who  were  his  friends  in  England  and  for  whom  they 

spoke.    He  helped  them  as  best  he  could,  by  a  timely  gesture  here  and 

there;    and  they  helped  him. 

There  was  a  sociological  factor  at  work  behind  all  this  in 

Britain,    The  Reform  Act  of  1832  had  enfranchised  only  the  new  commercial 

class  of  employers,  the  well-to-do  men  of  private  enterprise,  born  of  the 

Industrial  Revolution.    After  1832  their  representatives  in  the  Commons 

ousted  many  of  the  older  land-owning  Tory  aristocracy.    Nevf  presbjrter, 

however,  was  but  old  priest  writ  large.      The  new  business  men  were  as 

narrow  an  oligarchy  as  their  landed  predecessors,     John  Bright,  an  M,P, 

himself,  said  that  over  90fo  of  the  Commons  during  the  Civil  War,  like 
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three-quarters  of  the  daily  newspapers'  circulation  in  Britain,  tended  to 
sympathise  with  the  South.    The  Civil  War  in  America  and  the  mid-Victorian 
age  in  Britain  came  in  the  midst  of  a  great  transition.    Every  event  at 
this  epoch  waB  suspended  between  two  ages  and  two  civilisations,  the  one 
dying,  the  other  struggling  to  be  born*     Lincoln  and  Bright  were  obviously 
of  the  new  age  of  full  democracy;     Jeff  Davis,  Lee  and  Lord  Palmerston  were 
striking,  but  they  were  figures  straight  out  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Thus,  while  the  South  and  its  leaders  appealed  to  a  backward- looking  major- 
ity of  politicians  and  publicists  in  Britain,  the  North  and  its  leaders 
appealed  to  a  forward-looking  minority  of  British  politicians  and  publicists. 
The  forward-lookers  are  always  a  minority,  everywhere;  but  they  sometimes 
get  the  people  moving.     That  is  what  heppened  in  1862-63.  The  political 
minority  in  Britain  impinged  on  the  mass  of  the  people  and  moved  it  over 
to  the  side  of  Lincoln.     In  this  way,  therefore,  and  in  less  than  two  years, 
the  pressure  of  British  working-class  opinion  became  so  strong  that  even  the 
Cabinet  of  an  oligarchy  could  not  proceed  in  the  face  of  it. 

Once  more  it  is  necessary  to  be  strictly  fair.    The  Cabinet  was 
not  as  much  anti-Lincoln  as  the  House  of  Commons.     By  no  means  all  British 
journals  and  all  British  businessmen  were  against  Lincoln  and  his  cause. 
He  had  influential  supporters  even  inside  the  Cabinet,  in  the  London  press, 
and  in  the  business  commxmity.     I  shall  mention  two  in  particular,  and  they 
were  friends:    Walter  Bagehot,  editor  of  the  London  Economist  and  Richard 
Holt  Hutton,  owner  and  editor  of  the  equally  famous  Spectator.  Both  these 
young  Englishmen  had  just  acquired  their  editorships  on  the  eve  of  the  war,- 
Bagehot,  indeed,  in  September  of  1860,  when  he  took  over  from  Hutton,  Both 
v/ere  devotees  and  ardent  champions  of  Cobden  and  Bright,     I  beg  leave  to 
quote  from  an  Essay  I  wrote  last  year  in  honor  of  the  Economist ' s  centenary: 

"The  Economist  was  also  The  Free  Trade  Journal.  Its  sympathies 
could  never  lie  with  those  Northern  interests.     Moreover  was 
not  Lancashire,  the  birthplace  of  the  Ant i -Corn-Lav/  and  Free 
Trade  movement,  reared  and  dependent  on  Southern  cotton?  "^That, 
too,  was  to  happen  to  British  exports,  already  so  grievously 
hit  in  the  1848-52  convulsions  in  Europe?    Lancashire  accounted 
for  a  surprisingly  high  percentage  of  British  exports,  against 

which  the  Yankees'  tariff  vra.s  avowedly  erected......  It  went 

very  far  indeed  for  a  paper  so  deeply  connected  -with  and  indebted 
to  Lancashire,  and  so  insistent  upon  free  trade  and  the  right  to 
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obtain  Southern  cotton.     It  was,  it  said,  cheaper  and  -wiser 
to  face  the  ruin  of  Britain's  exports  aind  to  subsidise  Lan- 
cashire from  the  Exchequer  than  to  go  to  war  with  the  North, 
Nor  was  this  sanity  prompted  only  by  material  considerations. 
The  journal  characterized  the  war  as  a  great  human  and  inter- 
national tragedy,  lAiiich  it  was  every  good  international 
Liberal's  duty  to  localize  and  finish  as  quickly  as  possible; 
not  to  prolong  and  exacerbate.     The  rigid  American  Constitu- 
tion and  the  fluid  American  mass "*democratic  politics  might 
have  contributed  to  the  disaster.    Britain  might  sympathize 
with  the  South.     But  The  Economist  observed,  so  early,  that 
most  of  the  world  was  bound  to  bdcome  increasingly  dependent 
for  peace  and  prosperity  upon  fir'm  and  amicable  Anglo-American 


The  influence  of  these  two  liberal  weeklied  \vas  very  great  among  British 
businessmen,  family  life  and  the  Church;    and  to  their  steadying  influence 
must  be  added  that  of  the  Daily  News ,  Morni ng  Star,  and  other  daily  papers. 
Moreover  Lincoln  had  supporters  in  Tory  circles.    The  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  a  Tory  and  a  Jew,  named  Disraeli.     He  rose  in  the  Commons  in  1863 
to  vmrn  the  House  and  the  dabinet  not  to  mistake  the  feeling  of  the  British 
people,  not  to  count  on  Tory  support,  and  not  to  intervene  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  Civil  Yfer.    There  may  have  been  something  of  every  Opposition's  desire 
to  embarrass  the  Government  in  tMs,  but  at  least  it  helped  Lincoln. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  refer  here,  at  the  very  heart  of 
Illinois  and  of  America,  to  one  significant  development  in  all  British  at- 
titudes towards  Lincoln.     Whether  they  favoured  him  or  not,  they  concurred 
in  one  particular:     namely  that  he  was  the  first  of  a  new  kind  of  President 
from  the  new  Middle-Tifest.     British  travellers  in  America  had  long  noted  the 
importance  of  the  Great  West  as  it  ^vas  called,  of  the  pioneer  movement 
westv/ards,  and  of  the  region's  economic  development.    The  same  Mackay,  whom 
I  quoted  prophesying  in  the  'forties  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  end  of 
the  Union,  pointed  out  that  the  llississippi  and  its  basin  would  prevent  any 
permanent  separation  of  North  and  South.    The  great  river,  he  said,  was  an 
essential  artery  for  the  people  of  the  new  Mid-west,  and  they  would  never 
give  up  control  of  its  mouth  and  lower  reaches  to  a  foreign  Government. 
Many  Englishmen's  eyes  turned  to  this  vast  new  Middle-West  when  Lincoln 
left  it  and  hurried  secretly  into  Vnashington  before  the  firnt  Inaugural; 
and  as  the  war  dragged  on,  more  and  more  Englislrimen  saw  in  him,  and  heard 

in  the  new  tones  of  that  Mid-western  voice,  the  new  democracy  of  the  plains 
5/  From  The  Economist:  1843-1943,  Oxford  University  Press,  1943,  p. 84. 
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and  the  new  hope  of  understanding  between  the  plain  peoples  of  the  earth 
everyvjhere.    As  the  Union  armies  after  1863  increased  their  mobility,  and 
the  Union  navy  tightened  the  blockade,  hemming  in  the  Confederacy;  ac  the 
bitter  obstinacy  of  despair  filled  the  South  and  as  double-talk , defeatism 
and  pacifism  waxed  in  the  North,  confidence  in  Lincoln  and  in  the  outright 
victory  of  his  cause  constantly  increased  throughout  Britain.     The  trends 
were  never  reversed  after  the  accession  of  Lincoln  to  power  and  the  outbreak 
of  war.    His  reputation  and  following  in  Britain  continuously  rose  from  its 
initial  nadir;    those  of  the  South  continuously  fell  from  their  initial 
zenith.     There  is  nothing  much  more  to  record  until,  despite  the  Northern 
opposition,  the  time  came  for  his  second  Inaugural. 

It  is  at  this  point,  and  not  at  the  news  of  his  assassination, 
that  the  most  ill-mannered  British  journals  began  to  express  if  not  frank 
admiration,  at  least  grudging  respect.     The  Gettysburg  oration  was  on  a 
subject  sacred  and  personal  to  Americans.     It  caused  no  marked  reaction  in 
Britain  at  the  time.     But  the  second  Inaugural  did.     It  struck  a  new, 
universal,  and  almost  transcendental  note.     It  was  a  declaration  so  date- 
less and  so  capable  of  general  human  application  that  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer.    Not  only  in  England  but  also  throughout 
Europe  men  stopped  their  walking  and  talking,  as  a  crowd  does  when  at  last 
it  realises  that  someone  is  praying  aloud.     The  London  Times  stopped  its 
needling  and  said,  in  spite  of  itself:     "It  is  the  most  sublime  state  paper 
of  the  century."    The  bevdldered  London  Times ' correspondent  in  Washington 
called  it  both  "singular"  and  "pathetic";    the  paper  itself  editorially 
(and,  in  my  judgm.ent,  quite  wrongly)  called  the  diction  "Cromwellian";  and 
said  it  breathed  "a  spirit  very  different  from  the  usual  unearnest  utterance, 
of  successful  politicians."    Richard  Holt  Hutton,  editor  of  the  friendly 
Spectator,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  naturally  went  into  more  en- 
thusiastic praise: 

"We  cannot  read  it  without  a  renewed  conviction  that  it  is  the 

noblest  political  document  knovm  to  history  Certainly 

nohe  written  in  a  period  of  passionate  conflict  ever  so  com- 
pletely excluded  the  partiality  of  victorious  f acti ons , ^^and 
breathed  so  pure  a  strain  of  mingled  justice  and  mercy. 
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Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  talk  of  British  opinions  on  Lincoln's 
oratory.    Up  to  Lincoln's  time  Englishmen  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
old  Northern  and  Southern  type  of  Well-padded,  sonorous  American  oratory, 
heavy  with  Latinised  words.    Lincoln  spoke  not  Cromwellian  English,  but 
mainly  Elizabethan;    the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  in  which  the  Bible 
was  done  into  English.    Lincoln's  famous  letter  to  Horace  Greeley  on  the 
issue  of  slavery,  already  mentioned,  could  have  come  straight  from  the 
epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Romans  or  the  Hebrews.     Perhaps  it  did* 
The  Bible  was  one  of  the  books  Lincoln  first  possessed,  read  and  learned 
almost  by  heart;    and  no  man  reai^ed  on  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  need  fear 
for  his  mastery  of  "our  sweet  English  tongue."    As  Lincoln's  speeches 
gradually  seeped  across  the  Atlantic  into  the  conscience  and  consciousness 
of  the  British  people,  it  vra.s  deep  calling  unto  deep.     Their  language 
was  instantly  understanded  of  that  people,-    whereas  that  of  a  Palmer ston 
or  a  Russell  frequently  was  not.' 

But  do  not  think  that  the  British  workers  alone  perceived  tris 
in  Lincoln's  oratory.     In  1913.  delivering  the  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge 
University,  Lord  Curzon,  a  Tory  if  there  ever  was  one,  selected  three 
examples  for  the  prize  of  modern  English  oratory  and  awarded  two  equal 
firsts  to  one  and  the  same  American:    the  author  of  the  Gettysburg  Oration 
and  the  Second  Inaugural.     (For  your  interest,  Pitt  came  in  third  with  his 
toast  after  Trafalgar.') 

I  must  also  give  you  some  estimate  of  Lincoln's  character  as  the 

British  saw  it.     Let  me  again  refer  you  to  Lord  Charnwood's  biography,  I 

am  very  fond  of  tliis  passage: 

"vThen  it  (the  war)  was  over  it  seemed  to  the  people  that  he 
had  all  along  been  thinking  their  real  thoughts  for  them; 
but  they  knew  this  was  because  he  had  fearlessly  thought  for 

himself  His  own  intense  experience  of  the  weakness  of 

democracy  did  not  sour  him.......  yet  if  he  reflected  much 

on  forms  of  government  it  was  -with  a  dominant  interest  in 
something  beyond  them.     For  he  was  a  citizen  of  that  far 
country  where  there  is  neither  aristocrat  nor  democrat.  No 
political  theory  stands  out  from  his  words  or  actions;  but 
they  show  a  most  unusual  sense  of  the  possible  dignity  of 
common  men  and  common  things." 
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Lord  Charnwood  talks  of  the  "astounding  strength"  and  the  "richer  and  more 
tender"  compassion  -which  Lincoln  developed  under  the  stress  of  a  deadly- 
conflict.     It  is  of  course  this  increasingly  sad  and  deep  sympathy  -with  the 
courage  needed  for  human  life  -which  marked  Lincoln  out  for  the  devotion  of 
the  British  people.    They  recognised  his  concentration  on  an  ideal  and  I'lis 
unruffled  singleness  of  purpose;    but  these  characteristics  are  generally 
found  in  the  most  cold  and  inhuman  of  men.     It  was  rather*  the  warm  pity  in 
his  make-^up  as  he  gazed  on  the  strange  mutability  of  human  affairs,  and 
his  utter  selflessness,  his  almost  unworldly  unconcern  about  money,  material 
considerations,  and  advancement,  Which  endeared  him  to  toiling  men  and 
women  everywhere.    They  were  not  used  to  such  politicians.     Indeed,  neither 
-was  the  United  States  until  he  came  along.     They  vrere  not  used  to  leaders 
who  both  avowed  their  faith  in  a  Divine  Law  by  -vMch  human  affairs  should 
be  governed,  and  proceeded  to  try  to  rule  that  -way,  even  though  the  world 
thought  them  ignoramuses  or  baboons.    Men  knew  that  Lincoln  was  ambitious 
in  political  life.     They  knew  he  was  a  Party  man.     The  British  people  were 
more  familiar  than  most  with  Parties.     (It  -was  an  Englishman  of  the 
seventeenth  century  who  said  "Ignorance  driveth  a  man  into  a  Party,  and 
shame  preventeth  him  from  lea"vlng  it";     and  an  English  poet  -writing  of  an 
English  politician  who  vnrote  that  he  "to  Party  gave  up  what  was  meant 
for  mankind".')    Yet  as  the  -WD.r  went  on  it  became  more  and  more  clear  that 
Lincoln  thought  and  acted  almost  wholly  in  terms  of  the  Union,  the  nation, 
the  cause,  and  their  future. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  all  Englishmen  who  ever  saw  him 

to 

testify/the  great  sadness  in  his  face.     There  is  something  worth  noting 
here,  on  which  I  think  I  am  not  altogether  fanciful.     The  sense  of  tragedy 
was  always  more  marked  in  Lincoln  than  that  of  joy  or  happiness.  Comedy 
he  knew,  but  it  v^as  that  comic  sense  which  peasants,  who  struggle  with  re- 
calcitrant Nature  and  an  unyielding  soil,  often  have.     His  brooding  and 
pervasive  melancholy,  I  think,  is  very  British.     We  are  not  a  happy-go- 
lucky  people,  as  are  the  Latins,     Foreigners  have  always  noted  that  we  are 
comparatively  grim  and  dour  underneath  our  externals,  however  kindly.  And 
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Lincoln's'  forebears  were  mainly  English. 

Englishmen  are  certainly  religious  at  heart,  but  without  very 

strong  feelings  for  organised  churches  or  sects.     They  are  fundamentally 

sceptical  about  human  perfectibility;     and  they  are,  when  frank  or  taken 

off  guard,  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  all  hioman  effort  and 

hviman  life.     In  company  v.ath  Rupert  Brooke's  fish: 

"This  life  cannot  be  all,  they  svrear. 
For  how  unpleasant  if  it  were.'" 

Underlying  this  is  a  sense  of  human  insignificance  in  face  of  Time,  and 
Circumstance J    and  that  makes  individual  men  humble,  just  as  it  did  Lincoln. 
His  way  of  thinking  was  very  familiar  to  the  great  mass  of  the  British 
people,  as  it  was  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  North,  too.  The 
individual  man  may  well  feel  too  short-lived  and  insignificant  before  God 
and  the  Universe;    but  the  nation,  the  Union,  the  cause  need  not.    These  go 
on;    they  do  not  die;    and  the  task  of  the  true  statesman  11  to  work  for  a 
future  in  which  he  will  never  share.     It  is  a  particularly  Anglo-Saxnn  con- 
cept of  national  politics,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  the  British  p-^rple 
recognised  a  familiar  ring  in  Lincoln's  utterances. 

Another  similarity  between  this  outstanding  American  and  an  out- 
standing Englishman,  perhaps  also  not  fanciful,  leaps  to  mind.     Lincoln  was 
like  the  man  Shakespeare.     Both  vrere  "not  of  an  age  but  of  all  Time."  Both 
of  them  were  born  in  the  midlands  of  their  countries.    Both  were  untravelled 
Both  had  "small  Latin  and  less  Greek."    Both  were  mainly  self-educated.  Both 
came  of  poor  origin.     Both  were  law  students.     Both  were  great  lovers  of 
their  country.    But  both,  finally,  were  so  great-hearted  and  wide-visioned, 
so  sympathetic  and  impartial  in  their  loyalty  to  all  humanity,  that  they 
became  all  the  world's  heritage.    They  vrere  both  citizens  of  the  world  at 
its  best. 

The  unanimity  of  the  British  leaders'  and  publicists*  repentance 
on  receipt  of  Lincoln's  death,  and  the  warm  appreciation  of  him,  took 
Americans  aback.    They  had  never  suspected  his  strength  ranong  the  inarticu- 
late masses  of  Britain.     But  they  expected  even  less  the  tributes  from  the 
antagonists.    The  magnificent  and  handsome  penance  in  verse  by  Punch  is 
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well-known,  and  it  atoned  for  all  Taylor's  and  Tenniel's  boorishness.  Only 

the  extreme  right-wing  Globe  and  Standard  continued  to  be  critical  and  to 

decry  Lincoln's  worth.    The  London  Times,  the  "thunderer"  as  it  used  to  be 

called,  somewhat  mended  its  ways;  but  AVas  still  curmudgeonly.    It  employed 

the  unworthy  device  of  a  triple  negative  (which  incidentally  tripped  up 

even  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg  in  his  great  biography  of  Lincoln)  and  said: 

"It  would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  Mr,  Lincoln 
was  a  man  who  could  not  in  any  circumstances  have  been 
easily  replaced  " 

But  a  teharp  lesson  vra.s  at  hand  for  the  Times.  The  people  of  Britain  rose  i 

demonstrations,  memorial  meetings,  and  services  throughout  the  country. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  moved  \vithin  24  hours  of  receipt  of  the 

dreadful  news  to  the  unprecedented  step  of  an  Address  to  the  Crown  express 

ing  their  sympathy  with  the  Government  and  People  of  the  United  States. 

Queen  Victoria  was  to  pen  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  from  "a  -widow  to  a 

widow."    All  this  seems  to  have  surprised  the  Times  in  48  hours;  for  two 

days  later  on  April  29,  1865,  the  paper  says: 

"We  are  not  using  the  language  of  hyperbole  in  describing 

the  manifestation  of  feeling  as  unexaiapled  his 

end  has  already  stirred  the  feelings  of  the  public  to 
their  uttermost  depths  

and  then  comes  its  belated  atonement: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  as  little  of  a  tyrant  as  any  man 
who  ever  lived.     He  could  have  been  a  tyrant  had  he 
pleased,  but  he  never  uttered  so  much  as  an  ill-natured 

speech.  He  was  hardly  a  representative  Republican 

so  much  as  a  representative  American.    He  did  not  express 
the  extreme  opinions  even  of  his  omi  Party.     He  did  wor- 
ship the  Union,  but  next  to  that  he  put  peace.    These  are 
the  feelings  avhich  have  prompted  our  present  manifesta- 
ti  ons  " 

In  almost  as  notable  a  tribute  from  an  erstv/hi-le  critic,  the  Olympian 

Saturday  Review  on  the  same  day  remarks,  with  great  credit  to  the  British 

people,  that  "if  the  people  of  England  had  shared  in  the  (1864)  election, 

the  result  would  probably  have  been  the  same."    The  Daily  Telegraph  on 

April  27  had  a  penetrating  observation  to  make: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  contrived  by  shrewd  mother-wit  and 

robust  integrity  of  character  to  van  the  esteem  of  the 
stout  men  of  the  West, —  a  nobler  type  of  Americanism  than 
the  motley  tribes  of  New  York. , . . ,  " 
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The  Pall -Mall  Gazette  on  the  evening  of  April  26,  just  as  the  news  arrived, 
described  Lincoln  as  "our  best  friend"  and  called  the  loss  "unspeakably- 
great,  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  ourselves."    The  Express  went 
farther,  that  same  night: 

"He  is  gone,-    too  soon,  indeed,  and  yet,  had  it  been 
earlier,  how  far  g]*eiter  had  been  our  loss  J" 

Already  he  was  being  viewed  as  belonging  to  the  British  people  as  well.  The 
greatest,  if  perhaps  the  most  fulsome,  tribute  to  him  was  paid  by  the  faith- 
ful Morning  Star  and  the  Dai ly  News.    With  almost  uncanny  simultaneity 
Lincoln,  Richard  Cobden,  and  Sam  Lucas,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Star,  had 
died  in  that  April,  as  if  their  work  in  both  countries  had  been  simulta- 
neously accomplished.    These  two  papers'  tributes  to  Lincoln  on  April  27 
were  longer  than  any  others  in  the  country.    They  ran  to  seven  and  a-half 
columns  of  a  type  which  to-day  makes  hard  reading.'    One  or  tvro  passages 
are  well  worth  quotation:  ^ 

"He  was  greater  not  merely  by  the  force  of  genius  but 

by  the  simple,  natural  strength  and  grandeur  of  his 

character  .He  seemed  to  arrive  by  instinct, —  by  the 

instinct  of  a  noble,  unselfish  and  manly  nature, —  at  the 
very  ends  which  the  highest  of  political  genius,  the  longest 
of  political  experience,  could  have  done  no  more  tiian 
reach  " 

The  Daily  Mews  the  same  day  wrote  this: 

"In  all  time  to  come,  not  among  Americans  only,  but  among 
all  who  think  of  manhood  as  more  than  rank,  and  set  worth 
above  display,  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  vdll  be  held 

in  reverence  Never  was  anyone,  set  in  such  high  place, 

and  surrounded  vdth  so  many  motives  of  furious  detraction, 
so  little  impeached  of  aught  blameworthy.  " 

Almost  six  weeks  earlier,  (March  18,  1865)  the  Spectator,  praising  the 

Second  Inaugural  in  terms  which  I  have  already  quoted,  had  reminded  its 

well-to-do  readers  that 

"the  'village  attorney'  of  whom  Sir  George  C.  Lewis  and 
many  other  wise  men  v;rote  with  so  much  scorn  in  1861  seems 
destined  to  be  one  of  those  'foolish  things  of  the  world' 
which  are  destined  to  confound  the  wise,  one  of  those  weak 
things  which  shall  'confound  the  things  v/hich  are  mighty.'" 

Now,  on  April  29,  it  calls  Lincoln 

"certainly  the  best  if  not  the  ablest  man  ruling  over  any 
country  in  the  civilised  world" 


and  continues,  with  noteworthy  insight: 
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"Abraham  Lincoln's  great  advantage  to  the  North  was  his 
unassailable  position  of  almost  personal  power,  based 
on  the  law  but  not  always  exercised  strictly  in  con- 
formity vdth  it,  this  is  always  an  advantage  to  a 

democracy  in  a  crisis." 

It  goes  on  to  make  a  remarkable  comparison  and  contrast  which  I  think  you 

will  agree  shows  good  British  insight  into  the  American  problem,  as  well 

as  into  Lincoln's  character.    The  British  people,  says  the  Spectator,  have 

"kicked  against  the  pricks"  of  this  "foreign  calamity",  whereas  less  than 

six  years  earlier 

"no  one  felt  this  peculiar  bitterness  when  John  Brown  

was  hanged  in  Virginia  for  his  attempt  on  Harper's  Ferry 
.......  If  there  was  any  one  remarkable  characteristic 

about  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  was  his  almost  undue  disposition  to 
wait  upon  Providence,  and  not  to  act  till  the  one  duty 
that  was  clearly  visible  to  his  mind  and  thoroughly  grasped 

by  his  conscience  required  him  to  act  He  was  as 

much  the  opposite  of  John  Bro^vn  as  one  noble  and  good  man 

could  be  of  another  noble  and  good  man  .The  one  chafed 

under  the  slovniess  of  God's  purposes,  the  other  shrank  from 
the  rashness  of  precipitating  His  judgments  through  not 
adequately  understanding  them,  " 

I  have  given  you  only  a  very  few  quotations  from  publications 
representative  of  all  shades  of  British  opinion  from  1860  to  1865;  but  I 
think  you  will  allow  that  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of  Lincoln 
were  general  and  widespread  among  all  classes  in  Britain  by  the  time  of 
his  death,  even  if  the  British  people  and  their  few  spokesmen  alone  saw 
his  worth  from  the  very  beginning. 

You  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Lincoln  was 
canonised  almost  as  swiftly  among  Englishmen's  political  saints  as  he  v;as 
among  those  of  Americans,    Happily  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  catalogue  or 
dwell  on  the  wealth  of  more  recent  tribute  to  Lincoln  by  British  poets, 
scholars,  biographers,  dramatists  and  other  writers  throughout  the  British 
Commonwealth,     Lord  Charnwood's  biographj'-  has  been  called  by  American 
critics  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  penetrating.     The  English  poet, 
John  Drinkwater 's,  play  can  still  rank  anyone  else's.     In  our  national 
schools  and  Universities  Americans  vrould  be  surprised  to  find  "Honest  Abe*i 
sad  face  so  frequently  watching  them  from  the  walls. 

Forgive  me  if  I  end  on  a  personal  note.     I  think  of  the  many 
beautiful  evenings  before  this  war  when  I  used  to  drive  between  your 
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national  capital  and  a  lovely  old  farmhouse  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
I  would  often  stop  at  what  I  consider  the  most  dignified  of  all  memorials 
to  watch  that  great,  "brooding  giant  seated  in  the  soft  floodlight,  with 
the  shado-\vy  eyes  under  lov/ered  brows  scrutinising  the  Capitol.     Then  I 
would  also  think  of  moonlight  on  Parliament  Square  in  London,  where  the 
same  giant  stands,  almost  ready  to  speak,  looking  not  towards  Westminster 
Hall  where  the  first  of  our*  Parliaments  began,  but  toivards  those  even  more 
ancient  stones  of  Westminster  Abbey,  its  twin  towers  rising  white  above 
the  city's  grime,  and  its  flying  buttresses  stretching  the  great  roof  as 
if  they  were  fine  muscles.    Maybe  there  is  an  allegory  in  this  picture. 
In  Yfeshington,  the  capital  of  the  land  of  his  birth  and  of  that  Union 
which  he  preserved,  Lincoln  looks  toward  the  symbol  of  a  great  people  and 
their  Union.     In  older  London,  capital  of  the  country  from  which  his  fore- 
bears came,  Lincoln  looks  toward  the  shrine  of  that  faith  lAlthout  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  accomplished  his  life's  work  and  laid  down  his  life  so 
easily.     Thus,  in  one  sense  he  belongs  primarily,  as  of  right,  to  his  own 
country.     But  in  another  sense,  and  by  prescription,  he  belongs  to  all  men 
everywhere  who,  like  him,  cherish  faith  in  the  plain  people,  the  common 
man,  and  the  meek  who  shall  inherit  the  earth. 


-  END  - 
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"LINCOLN  THROUGH  BRITISH  EYES" 
TEXT  OF  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  GRAHAM  HUTTON 
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(Text  already  sent  you) 


Page  1  -  Line  17,  second  vrord,  should  be  "etatesman"    not  "statesmen" 
Line  28,  ninth  word,     should  be  "Tribune"       not  "Herald" 


Page  9  -  Line  27,  third  word,  should  be  "Tribune"  not  "Herald" 
Page  10-  Line  11,  ninth  word,  should  be  "papers"  not  "pwpers" 
Page  13-  Line  33,  fourth  word,  should  be  "link"  not  "like" 


